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audience that many of the harmonies and rhythms which are to
him simply voluptuous and impetuous, sound puzzling and im-
posing to the public, and are therefore surmised to be profoundly
intellectual.

To me it seems quite obvious that the real Brahms is nothing
more than a sentimental voluptuary with a wonderful ear. For
respectability's sake he adopts the forms academically supposed
to be proper to great composers, since it gives him no trouble to
pile up points d'orgue, as in the Requiem, or to call a childishly
sensuous reverie on a few simple chords, arranged into the
simplest of strains for chaconne purposes by Handel, a set of
variations on a theme by that master, or to adapt a ramble in
search of fresh delights more or less to sonata form; but you have
only to compare his symphonies and quintets with those of
Beethoven or Mozart to become conscious that he is the most
wanton of composers, that he is only ingenious in his wantonness,
and that when his ambition leads him to turn his industry in any
other direction his charm does not turn with it, and he becomes
the most superficial and irrelevant of formalists.

Only, his wantonness is not vicious: it is that of a great baby,
gifted enough to play with harmonies that would baffle most
grown-up men, but still a baby, never more happy than when he
has a crooning song to play with, always ready for the rocking-
horse and the sugar-stick, and rather tiresomely addicted to
dressing himself up as Handel or Beethoven and making a pro-
longed and intolerable noise. That this masquerade of his has
taken in a considerable number of persons in Berlin and London
is easily explicable on the hypothesis that they see no more in
Handel or Beethoven than Brahms can imitate; but again you
have only to compare the agonies of lassitude undergone by a
Requiem audience with the general purring over his violin con-
certo, or the encores Miss Lehmann gets for his cradle songs, to
see that Monsieur Tout-le-Monde is not in the least taken in,
though he does not venture to say so in the teeth of eminent
counsel opinion to the effect that he ought to be.

These being my views, I accepted Mr Ernest Fowles's invita-
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